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dividual writers is Dr. Wells's success in tracing the evolu- 
tion of the various genres, and it is mainly this feature — 
a rare one in any history of literature — which lifts his vol- 
ume from the rank of a mere hand-book into that of a sus- 
tained and worthy treatise upon a great subject. 



CRAIK S ENGLISH PROSE. l 

This valuable contribution to the systematic study of our 
literature is very similar in plan, equal in execution, and 
hardly inferior in interest, to Ward's English Poets issued 
by the same publishers. Its declared purpose is to show the 
growth and development of English Prose, by extracts from 
the principal and most characteristic writers. It proposes 
in introductory notices to give only so much biographical 
detail as will enable the reader to judge the general circum- 
stances of the author's environment and the scope of his 
work. This it relegates to small type and places between 
brackets, and then proceeds with more generous typography 
to discuss the writer's style and methods and his place in the 
development of English Prose. 

Such a work is perhaps even more valuable for the study 
of the English language than of English literature. The 
disjecta membra of an author or of a fossil may afford 
a very fair idea of outward structure but they can give very 
little hint of the inner nature. And therefore it is natural 
and right that throughout this book stress should be laid on 
form and diction rather than on the import, ethical, intel- 
lectual, or aesthetic, of the author, or on the debit and credit 
of his literary influence. These matters are not neglected, 
but it is not unfair to say that they are subordinated. 

The five volumes correspond to five periods, the first em- 
bracing the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
from which fifty-one writers are selected for comment which 
is committed to sixteen more or less distinguished specialists, 

1 English Prose, Selections with critical introductions by various 
writers and general introductions to each period. Edited by Henry Craik. 
New York and London : Macmillan & Co. Five volumes. 
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More than three-fifths of the work, however, is shared be- 
tween Mr. Ker, the Editor, Mr. Saintsbury, and Mr. Dodds, 
and the first of these gives a luminous and very readable in- 
troduction to the whole period as well as a few words on the 
literary significance of that which preceded it. Mr. Ker is 
one of the three chief contributors to the entire series, and 
while several among the others may be as critically sound, 
there is none among them whom one reads with such con- 
stant pleasure. His style is pithy and he has a delightful 
tact in " pinning the adjective," in being vivacious without 
being familiar. Most like him in style is Mr. Whibley who 
writes on the classical translators, Sir Thomas North, Phil ■ 
emon Holland, and the others, but the range of contributors 
gives to the treatment of this period, as to that of the others 
an added interest and value, for here between two covers we 
may read Mr. A. W. Ward's estimate of Sir Philip Sidney, 
of Lodge and Greene and Nash, while Mr. Gosse shall tell 
us of Camden and Raleigh, Mr. Hales of Malory and 
Spenser, Mr. Craik of Wyclif, of Lord Berners, and of 
Ascham, and Mr. Saintsbury's six articles serve as a good 
background to set off the brightness of the rest. 

The second volume carries the examination of English 
Prose from Bacon to the Restoration. The number of 
writers who claim attention during this period of less than 
a century is almost as great as that during the entire pre- 
ceding period, and if in regard to a few of them we note 
with some surprise how far these little candles have suc- 
ceeded in throwing their beams there are not a few of pri- 
mary importance. The editor has distributed his forty-four 
articles among fourteen critics giving Mr. Saintsbury the 
largest share and himself the second place. Mr. Ward fol- 
lows most acceptably with articles on Milton, much the 
longest in any volume, on Cowley, Ben Jonson and Wot- 
ton ; Mr. Gosse writes charmingly, though all too briefly, of 
Walton ; Mr. Craik of Bishop Hall and Lord Clarendon ; 
Mr. Saintsbury of Hobbes, Sir Thomas Browne, and Thomas 
Fuller. On the whole the proportions are well preserved 
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though it may seem strange to give more selections from Clar- 
endon than from Bacon or Milton, and the seven pages of the 
introduction might well have been seventeen. As it is its 
condensation makes it a sort of literary pemmican, highly 
nutritious but apt to overtax the average digestion. 

The third volume carries us from the writers who reached 
their prime after the Restoration through the Augustan age 
of Pope and Addison. The number of authors examined is 
forty-six. The number of contributors is eighteen, with the 
editor and Mr. Saintsbury still in the van. Mr. Beeching 
writes on Bunyan, Mr. Courthope on Dryden, Addison, and 
Pope ; Pepys has fallen into the genial hands of Mr. Ker^ 
the Editor treats acceptably of Swift, Bentley, Locke, and 
Bolingbroke ; Mr. Dobson writes of Steele, Mr. Hales of 
Defoe, and Mr. Gosse of Burnet, while those who have dealt 
with the lesser lights have done so in a spirit worthy of their 
company. 

The fourth volume is entitled the Eighteenth Century 
though some of the earlier writers of that period have already 
been treated in the third. There remain however thirty-nine 
whom the editor finds worthy of a seat on his prose Par- 
nassus and he has committed the treatment of the greater 
part of them to Mr. Saintsbury, Mr. Bonar, and himself. 
The great novelists, Richardson, Fielding, and Smollet, are 
apportioned the first to Mr. Millar, the others to Mr. Saints- 
bury. Mr. Dobson takes Oliver Goldsmith and Mr. Traill 
Laurence Sterne. Among the philosophers Berkeley falls 
to Mr. Saintsbury, Hume to Mr. Millar. Mr. Craik has as- 
sumed Lord Chesterfield, Samuel Johnson, Boswell, Madam 
d'Arblay, the elder Disraeli, and Maria Edgeworth. Gibbon 
falls to Mr. Saintsbury, Burke to Mr. Dixon, who also deals 
with Warburton, and the whole is provided with an intro- 
duction by the editor that brings out in bold relief the gen- 
eral characteristics that give to the eighteenth century its 
quite unique individuality. 

Finally the last and longest volume carries the student 
from Walter Scott to Robert Louis Stevenson and contains 
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between its covers abundant proof of the constant progress 
of our men of letters in the use of their weapons of pre- 
cision. The number of writers selected for comment is no 
greater than that in the third period, but one feels that the 
average is distinctly higher even after all allowance has 
been made for the affection that naturally springs from 
propinquity. Surely if we were to include in the modern 
period writers of as little significance to us or to literature 
as John Ray or Bishop Cumberland or Ellwood or Rymer 
or Fletcher of Saltoun we might increase many fold the list 
of our nineteenth century prose worthies. But among these 
forty-six nineteenth century nurslings of immortality even 
the general reader will hardly note an unfamiliar name. 
The fifteen contributors are still much the same old staff, 
with Mr. Saintsbury now very much to the fore, Mr. Millar 
second, the editor third, and the rest scattering. Mr. Craik 
has undertaken Scott, Jane Austen, Beaconsfield, George 
Eliot, and Hugh Miller ; he has committed Carlyle, Thack- 
eray, Matthew Arnold, and a number of minor lights to Mr. 
Saintsbury, and Coleridge to Mr. Ker, who also takes Ma- 
caulay. Mr. Ainger writes on Charles Lamb ; Mr. Ward on 
Mrs. Gaskell and Charles Dickens, while Mr. Raleigh treats 
Charlotte Bronte and Stevenson. Washington Irving, who 
so far as we have observed is the sole American admitted to 
this august company, is appreciatively handled by Mr. Mil- 
lar, but why if he is admitted, and the limitation of time does 
not exclude, should there not be a place for Emerson and 
for Lowell? But where so much is given it would be 
churlish to ask for more, and perhaps the exclusion is justi- 
fied by the more distinctly American quality of those others, 
while Irving never quite freed himself from the English 
spell. 

It is obviously impossible in dealing with such a work as 
this to attempt any individual criticism of the separate es- 
says of which the original portion of it consists. It is only 
possible to say that this method of committing to a number 
of specialists, in this case thirty-five, the criticism of two hun- 
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dred and twenty-six men of letters covering a period of five 
hundred years is the only one that could secure expert judg- 
ment in every case, while at the same time it affords the 
student a variety of critical methods almost as great as the 
variety of the subjects to which it is applied and the different 
notes are made concordant by the wise restraint of a judi- 
cious editor. So these volumes take their place worthily be- 
side Mr. Ward's English Poets, and the critic can accord 
them no higher praise. 



Mr. Stopford Brooke is always a delightful writer and 
one naturally welcomes a new book from him, but it is ques- 
tionable whether his latest volume will add much to his 
fame. At first sight one takes it to be another survey of 
our literature on a little ampler scale than that maintained in 
the admirable Primer of English Literature which -won 
Matthew Arnold's commendation many years ago. One is 
disappointed, however, to find that it is only an expansion 
of the Primer and one begins to detect — rightly or not — * 
evidence of the joining process. A patched up or padded 
book is not likely to serve any very good end and we fancy 
that some people will wish that Mr. Brooke had let his 
Primer remain unaltered. One accepted the limitations of 
the Primer as a matter of course, but will one be as willing 
to accept the limitations of the enlarged volume? At any 
rate could not Mr. Brooke have written a short preface de- 
scribing his method of procedure and justifying it? 

We do not wish, however, to detract unduly from the 
merits of the book. Mr. Brooke's critical taste is nearly 
always good and his knowledge of his subject is unusually 
wide ; it follows therefore that what he has added will be 
found useful by many teachers and pupils. The additions, 
too, that bring the narrative nearer to our own day must be 

1 English Literature. By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. New York and 
London : The Macmillan Co. 1897. 



